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•• ABSTRACT ' 

V. . 

^Thls paper. Investigates the media attltudies and behi^vlors of black 
adultfr toward four types of j^rlnt msdla— majority, black entertainment, 
black establishment, and black nonestabllshment. Our conceptualization 
allowed us to empirically examine the relationships of demographic aad - 
socioeconomic characteristics, subjective ,orlentatlon8,.»and medlv^ exposure 
to several types of print media attitudes and behaviors. Within a multl- 
variate framework^we were able to replicate and greatly expand upon pre- 
vlous findings about the relationship of black- Aserlcan^ to the print media. 
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Blacks' Jlelatlonshlp with the Print Meditf , | 

. ■■ \ ■ • ^ .. - - 

^ * Pa8t>tudle# lt\ mass communication research have emphasized t^e effects « 
of niass media melsagas on their audience* The media i^ere iTiitially viei/ed* 
fks molders of 'consent; the audiences were seen as atomized and defenseless ^ 
targets of deliberate or inriadvertent propaganda (Baker and Ball, 1969)*' 
This enphaais has been apparent in the public policy questions es^cred 
OlcLeod SQd O'Keefe, 1972). Causes of changes in the attitude or behavior T 

of the audience were sought by an examination of the characteristics of 

-- --- -- % 

message content and source. Within this fr^jnework, communication and the 
mass media are typically treated as the independent variables or as trans- 
mltters of influence. One researcher (Bauer, 1964) has suggested that the 
question of what effectc mass media produces (a one-way model) be replaced 
by an approach that poses the question of what people do with mass commun- 
^cation. 

The answer to the latter question suggests that communicatlcn la studied 
. as a dependent variable. Thus, thffe approach can supplement "^past research 
(which' has provided useful infoiindtion) by providing another view, reflecti;;g 
different aspects of a single entity; namely, conmunication' and its con- 
comitants* That is, a more balanced perspective would giVe additional 
weight to constraints or impediments to communication and to' conditions 
that produce them (McLeod and 0*^Ceefe, 1972; McLeod and Chaffee, 1972). 

This balanced view is warranted no where more than in conmunlcation 
research on blacks. P^st studies, emphasizing the effects of the media 
upon blacks, have indicated that the media has been responsible for heigh t- 
' ening social discord in the black community, lowering blacks* self-esteem, 
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and teaching blacks to^be unrelenting In the quest for equal rights (Kerner, 
1968; AUen; 1968; Clark, 1972; H&yakawa, 1968). Seldom have studies In- 
veatlgated the more active role of blacks In relationship to the media; 
flhat Is, the degree to which the socioeconomic and background characteristics 
of blacks affect their uses of and attitudes toward the media. Furthermore, 
the little research that has been done In this area has focused dispropor- 
tionately on black-white comparisons while Ignoring social processep that 
account for differences among blacks In their relationship to the media. 
Finally, this research has been crltlclied fo'r methodological Inadequacies. 
The present study Is aimed at strengthening this area'of study while address- 
ing the aforementioned shortcomings. 



1. 



MAJORITY PRINT MEDIA 



•Majority print media Is defined as newspapers or ^magazines owned by 
whites. Unlike the electronic medium of television, ,which Is almost an , 
exclusively majority medium, differences in the orientations of print media 
toward majority and minority communities can provide important Insights 
Into the relationship of blacks toward thiis-medla. 

% Dervin and Greenberg (1972) repotted that newspapers are read less 
often by the low-income pQpulation in comparison ^irlth the general population. 
Sargant and Stempel (1968) found :hat low^income residents read newspapers ' 
for considerably less time than the'general pdpiAation . Bogart (1972). 
found that blacks read newspapers less often than whites, although he did 
not control for any socioeconomic differences in the composition of the 
two populations . 
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^ Sharon (1973-74:) conducted one of the more thi)rough stud les on racial 
differences in readership. Using a nationwide sample, sh^ examined the ' 
reading habits for new8*papers, .magazines > books, and other printed matter 
of low-income segments of the general population, and of blacks in parti- 
cular. She found that rhere were statistically significajvt differ,ences . 

0 

between white and black readers in the several print categories. The 

percentage differences were somewhat smaller in the two low- Income groups 

than in the two racial groups of the total sample* Moreover, she reported 

that a statistically significant lower proportion of low-incoi|^e blacks 

read the main news, women's and society pages, editorials, and financial 

and, business section!} of newspapers. - Given that a large sample was used 
« * 
and only levels o^Tsta tistical significance were reported, interpretation 

of these results is I\ampered. . ^ 

2 . BLACK PRINT MEDIA ' ^ ^ ^ , * 

Because of the little attention paid to the Black Press by whines 
(Kemer, WfiS; Frazier, 1965), any investigation into the Black Press implies 
an almost exclusive treatment of blacks: that is, such a state/Df affairs 
make untenable a comparative analysis along racial lines-,- 

The Black Press came into existence as an important instrument in 
the black protest armamentarium, and it developed in influence because > . 
the majority press overlooked what was considered news in the black 
community (Myrdal, 1972; Frazier^ 1965; Pa?.:ner, 1970). Historically, it 

■r ^ 

haa been characterized as the greatest single power among blacks. It ^ 
has been credited with keeping both leaders and masses under "racial 
discipline" (Myrdal^ 1972). ♦ 
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On the other, hand, it l^a b«en described, despite! its declarations 

to the contrary, as the chief medium for the "bla^k bourgeoisie"' (Frazier, 

19fr5), and .the middle class (Myrdal; 1972, Berkman, 1963j Click, 1975). 

Hlrsch (1968) presented the* same picture when he compared the readers of 

one black foagaztne ( Ebony) with tlje total U.S. black population along the 

dimensions of incpme, occupation, and e acation. While the Black Press 

has been observed to be oriented tp the middle class, the possible com- 

ponents of the black middle class have not been systematically investigated. 

As Hirsch pointed ^ut, Frazler' 5. description of the black bourgeoisie has 

become the model of the black middle class, however, Frazler indicated 

that intraclass differences exist. In a subsequent introduction to Black 

Bourgeoisie , he pointed out 

an. important asfJect of the New Negro middle class that might 

have been included in this book and certainly could not be 

omitted from a more detailed study... I^am referring-to the 

most recent accessions to the Negro middle class who are 

prominent' ::n the sit-ins and In the other protest movements ^ 

against racial segregation. They do not have the same social 

background as the black bourgeoisie tn my study [p,. 12].. ^ 

More "recent analyses of the Black Press have indicated that, like 

its read^ship, it is in transition (Palmer, 1970; Ward, 1973). For 

example, blaclc newspapers that were prominent after World War II have 

waned. Some black newspapers, however, have become quite prominent in 

the black community (e.g., Bllallan News— formerly Muhammad Speaks— and % 

The Black Panther ) . All of these newspapers .may be characterized as 

organizational, and some are profit-making. The one thing that has set 

them apart from the earlier established Black Press is their militancy 

(Palmer, 1970; Ward, 1973; Barger, 1973). 

» ■ 

Until the early 1970^, Ebony had very little direct competition. 
The last five years have brought oi;\ a host of other black magazines. 



This increaae fids. Veen attributed to the rapid emergence (rf bUck identity. 
Most of these new black magazines hav6 placed an emphasis on specialized 
reader service. (Click, 1975). That is, they have levoted more ^pace to 
the analyses of social issues involving or having an effect on blacks as ' 
a group;- less space is generally Sllotted to primarily entertainment o- 
amusement" material. v 

Aside' from a few content analyses of black print media (Berkman. 

r 

1963; Barge-, 1973; Click, 1975; G«izer, 1971), there have been few 
empirical studies. Lyle (1967) researched blacks' newspaper reading 
behavior and their attitudes toward these newspapers. He found that these 
newspapers were considered more accurate and complete, but sensational 
.and- biased toward certairi persons. Education was found to be a significant 
factor m detecting sensationalism; those with more college objected more 
to se^atioiialism than those with less college. Also, the percelved\eed 
for black newspapers was highest in the concentrated black community and 
lowest m the areas farther from the inner city. In several studies, EboiflL 
was shown to h^. the most widely read magazine,' and it was reported that 
lower-income blacks prefer reading about personalities, particularly in 
black magaziries* (Lyle, 1967; Allen, 19^8). 

' B^sed on the aforementioned studies, the research problem addressed 
here nay be stated thus: How do the social and economic positions and the 
subjective orientations of blacks relate to their attitudes and behaviors 
toward both the Majority Press and the Black Press? 



3. cjnceptuali-zation of the present study 

We constructed a model (1) to represent the process whereby^trust 
of majority, blaqji establishment, and black nones tab lishment print media. 



newspaper bias, and newspaper as a source of Ijif onnatlon about blacks, are . . 
determined by thi extent of exposure to the print media, general and race- 
related attitudes (suojectlve jorlentations), and demographic and socioeconomic 
charactprlstlcs; and (2) to substantiate empirically the relationships Implied 

by our podel.' ' * ' 

■ e . ' ^ • 

^ «* 

" Insert Figure 1 about here 

Figure 1 presents a schematic represctfitatxon or what we assume to . 
be the conceptual relationships .among the f pur , categories of variables / 
In our model* Proceeding from right to left Injlgure 1, we assume media 
exposure to be predetermined with respect to trust varlai^es, perception 
of newspaper bias, and newspaper as a souice of Information about the black 
community. These media •variables entail some of the maior' communication 
groupings used as research concepts.. While past*attltudes about the media 
surely ^ffect future exposure, our Interest was in detecting current! and 
presiiaably more transient, perspectives on the media. That Is, given that 
our sasBple Is composed of adults. It Is assumed that the Irequencx and 
extent of media exposure varies less than one's perspective of that media, 
(the specific print media one goes to lor information or efitertalnment ibtxy 
change, but the frequency of reading changes less). 

Futhenisore».when effects of other yar lab lea on our ultimate dependent 
variables are assessed statistically, l.t Is desirable to control exposure- 
to the print media so that effects of these variables may be examined wlth- 
"out the confounding effects of variation In exposure. Accordingly, exposure 
Is presented as an Independent or predetermined variable In the prediction 
of the various trust, perceived blat, and source variables. Relatedly, 

'10 ^ - 
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Background Characteristics 



Educatloxf (ED) 
•Socioecpnomlc §tatus (SES) 
Age (AG?) ' - 

Sex (SEX) . 



Subjective Or^-enjations , 



I 



M^dla Exposure 



Majority M&gazlne Reading (IffR) 
Bl^i^ Untfertalnment Magazine Reading (BHHPR) 
Biack E8t;abllstanex^/^fagazlne Reading (BESPR) 
Black" NonestabllshflM^nt Prints Rsading CBNESFR) 
Total.Necwpaper Reading {gSHfiSji 




Anomie (ANOMIE) . ' / , 
Alienation from White^Society (AL?:ENW) 
Black Identity (BLID) 



Media Truat, Blas^' and Source of Infonnatlon 



Mfijoifity Magazine Trust. (HPTR) . . 

B,lack* Establishment 'Magazin^ *rrust (BESTR) 
Black Nonestablishtn^t Print, trust (BNESTR) 
Perception oT Navspaper Bias (ipBIAS) 
Source of Infomiatio^ (NPBLIN) - 

— ^ 7 — ~ ^ 



♦ - * 

Figure 1. Schematic represents tion'bf conceptual relationships among black* adultfi • 



treating media exposure and attitudes as different domains has been 
suggested by past research (Clarke and Ruggels, 1970; Chaffee and McLeod. 

1971). ' . ^ 

Figure 1 indicates thatwe take demographic and socioeconomic chai;acter 
18 tics as well as subjective" orientations to be predetermined with respect 
to, print media outcome variables.' That is. media ex- nd the other 

aedia variables are assumed to be Influenced directly by socioeconomic and 
demographic characteristics and subjective orientations, and those factors 
indirectly influence attitudes and perceptions toward the media through 

their effect on exposure. 
. Among subjective orientations, race-related attitudes have been found 
to. influence several spheres of life devoid of obvious racial content, 
such as total television vieWing time, frequency of public affairs viewing, 
and opposition to the Vietnam War (Schuman and ^atchett, 197A; Allen and 
Bielby. 1977). Racial identity (or black Identity) has been revealed as . 
one of the wost • consistent predictors for a wide range of social attitudes 

held by blacks (Brink and Harris. 1969; Marx, 1969). and alienation from, 

4 

white society has been shown to be related to non-racial questions, >8uch 
as approval of gambling and divorce, lack of confidence In government 
officials, among others. However, racial attitudes, as important as they 
are. have not been shown to determine or reflect black attitude in all 

significant areas of life. 

The general a tti tude~anomie~has been shown to be a useful predictor 
of media behavior (Singer, 19/.). More generally, past research has found 
thtft ittlt..des and values af f* t' audience members in their selection of 
newspapers (McLeod et al., 1945^66; McLeod and O'Keefe, 1972). 
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Finally, we assume that subjective orienUtiona are an outcome of 

t 

denogrmphic «nd socioeconomic background variables. Recent studies support 
this specification, particularly in reference to age and, tea lesser extent 
education (Gurin and Epps, 1974; Schuman and Hatcfett, 1974; Paige. 1970). 
In this study, the relationship between demographic and socl(x)economlc 
characteristics and subj«e4:lve orientations is not of substantive importance 
in itself, ra*her it allows demographic and 30cioeconomic variables to 
affect print media variables indirecUy through their influence on general 
and race-related attitudes. 

4. RESEARCH DESIGN ' ' " ' 

The daU used in this study were collected as part of a larger pro- 
ject examining a wide range of media variables within i sample of black 
adults from San Francisco. The data for this large project were collected 
c/er three points in time. Data for waves 1 and 3 were used in this study. 
The respondents received $5 for their participation in th.e first wave, and 
$10 for their^ participation in the third wave. 

Sixteen contiguous census tracts in San Francisco were selected as 
the primary area for this survey. Each .tract contained at least 20% 
black population according to 1970 census data. Within each census trae^t^ 
specific blocks were eliminated if their population was less than 20% 
black. The resulting modified census tract area contained 58,537 people, 
of whom 34,821 (60%) were black. This represented 8.2% of the total 
popklation of Francisro,- but it^ncluded 36.2% of the black population 

C 

of the entire city'. Sample size was set at 600, giving an expected 360 ^ 
black households (600 x .6). In each tract, the sample size was propor- 
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tional to the nuniber of blacks In the total sample area. Each sample 
point vis drawn from a reverse telephone directory by first selecting N 
random nuinbers to specify each of the N sample points In a tract. To 
ensure that bias due to unlisted phones and homes without phones were 
eliminated, listers contacted the next housing unit (home or apartment) - 
Imedlately above the address drawn from the directory. 

Of the 391 personal Interviews attempted, 83Z were conducted In the 
first wave. There were 48 (12X) refusals; nlnetten (5Z) were not Inter- 
viewed because they had moved/ were 111 or had dled^ ^ 

On the third waV^, 26.8 relntervlews were completed from the possible 
299 (90Z). Of the 25 who were not Interviewed, 15 (5X) were Ineligible 
because they had moved, '-'ere 111 or deceased; and 10 (3Z) refused. The 

268 respondents relntetvlewed on the third wave represented 69Z of the 

1 ^ ^ 

original sample of 391. 

All Items Included In this study were forced-choice questions of 
various kinds. Items were sorted Into Indldes and scales by content; 

the appropriateness of the groupings was checked by corrected Item- 

^ 2 

total correlations « 

3 

The Indices, scales, and Items were Inteiided to tap the following dimensions. 
Background Charac terls tics 

(1) Education (ED) . Respondent Indicated the number of years of schooling 
completed. 

(2) Age (AGE). Respondent Indicated age at last birthday. 

(3) Sex (SEX) . By observation, the sex of the respondent was uoted (male 
dumny coded as 1) . 
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(4) Socioeconomic Status (SES) was a weighted composite of occupational 
itatust income, and perceived class standing (3 items). ^ 

Subjective Orientations 

I 

I 

(1) .Anomle (ANOMIE).^ Respondent indicated whether he/she agreed or 

disagreed W^.th statements concerning his/her discontent with society, 
' High stores indicate greater anomie (5 items) . 

(2) Black Identity (BLID) . Reapondent indicated, on a 5-point scale, the 
degree of agreement wltii statements concerning the distinctness of 
blacks as a group.. High scores reflect greater black identity (7 items) 

(3) AlieMtion from WhiwC Society (ALIENW), Respondent indicated the 
extent to which he/she was disciminated against because ot his/her 
race and whether things are changing l^n a more positive direction. 

^ High scores Indicate greater alienation (6 items). 

o 

^ 

Expo8urj» 

(1) Majority Magazine Reading (MPR) . Respondent indicated, from list ^ 
of 16 periodicals, the ones regularly read. High scores reflect 
greater reading of majority periodicals. 

(2) Black Entertainment Magazine Reading (BENPR).^ Respondent "indicated, 
from a list of five magazines, the ones regularly read. High scores 
reflect greater reading of black entertainment magazines. 

(3) Black Establishment Magazine Reading (BESPR).^ Respondent indicated 
whether he/she regularly read Ebony magazine (1 item). 

(4) Black Nonestablishment Print Reading (BNESPR).^ Respondent indicated 
from a list of five print midia, the ones regularly read. High scores 
reflect greater reading of black nonestablishment print media. 
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i5) Total Newspaper Reading (NPTME) . Respondent reported how many days 
per veek he/stie read newspapers and how many hours \er day were spent 
reading newf papers. The two reports were multiplied to obtain hours 
per week spent reading newspapers. 



Trust 

(13 Majority Magazine Trust (MPTR) . Respondent indicated the extent of, 
trust in majority magazines regularly read.. High scores reflect 
more trust in majority magazines. The index was- averaged over the 
number of oiajority periodicals read. « 

(Z) ^lack Establisl^ent Magazine Trust (BESTR) . Respondent indicated 
the extent of trust in the .black establishment magazine regularly 
read. High scores reflect more trust in a magazine of this^type, 

(3) Black Nones tablishment Pript Trust (BNESTR) . Resj^ndent indicated 
the extent of trust in black print media regularly read, weighted 
for the number chosen. High scores reflect more trust in this 
^ category of print media. 

Bias 

(1) Perception of wspaper Bias (NPBIAS). Respondent indicated the 
extent to which he/she perceived .newspapers to be biased or unbalanced 
againt blacks. High scores indicated a greater perception of news- 
paper bias (3 items). 

(2) Source of Information (NPBLIN) . Respondent indicated the extent to 
which he/she would go to the newspapers for information about bJacka 
and the black <^ciBounity. High scores reflect a greatijr tendency to 
go to the newspaper for this infonnation (1 item). 

17 
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5. RESULTS 



Assuming the relationships In Figure 1 to be linear and additive, 
they can be represented by a series of linear equations, where each 
variable Is a linear combination of those variables that- a r^ predetermine^ 
with respect to It. Since the model is recursive— Involving no reciprocal 
effects among groups of variables— the coefficients of the equations can 
be estimated by applying prdlnary least squares regression to each equation 
(see Alwln and Hauser, 1975). 

Thus, proceeding from left to right In Flgu^e'l, we estimate regression 
coefficients as follows. Each of the three subjective orlei;itatlon variables 
is regressed upon the four background variables. Each media. exposure variable 
Is first regressed on the background viirlablei and then ^cm both the background 
and subjective orientation variables. The fo^eer regressions assess the total 
effects of demographic and socioeconomic background on media exposure, i.e., 
direct Influences plus those operating indirectly ♦■hrough general and facial 
attitudes. The /latter regression yields dlrett Influences on media exposure 
of both, grows of variables. The hierarchical regression strategy is applied 
in a s^imllar manner to each one of the trust variables, perception of news- 
paper bias, and the cn^ source variable; it is. regressed first upon the back- 
ground variables to assess their total effects, then subjective orientation 
variables «re entered, and finally exposure variables are Included to assess 
direct Influences of variables in each of the three groups (see Alwln and 
Hauser, 1975 for a detailed discijsslon of this strategy for estimating 
recursive structural equation models). 

In order to retain a parsimonious representation of the process involved, 
an Independent (predetermined) variable is dropped from a regression equation 

IP 
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for a dependent variable if the absolute magnitude ef the standardized 
coefficient of the . Independent variable Is neither larger than .10 nor 
gruffer than twice Its estimated standard 'error. That- Is, we Impose both 
substantive (gteater than .10) and stalistlcal (greater, than, twice the 
standard error) criteria for retaining, an Independent variable in the analysis 
of a given dependent variable; those that meet neither criteria are Assumed N 
to have trivial effect. * 



Insert Table 1 about here 

The first three columns of Table 1 'assess the effects cf demogrtiphlc 
and socioeconomic background on general and race-related attitudes among 
our sample of blacks. As noted above, theSe relationships are not of sub- 
stantlve Interest ind are discussed elsewhere (Allen and Blelby, IS'//). 

Demographic and socioeconomic background and subjective orientations 
account for very little variation in all bu,t one of the print media exposure 
variables. Economically succeseiul black (high status) are more likely to 
be exposed to majority print media. Age has a small net negative effect 
and alienation a small positive effect on exposure to black entertainment 
periodicals; that is, younger and more alienated blacks tend to be reading 
this type of magazine. About a third of the effect of age is mediated by- 
alienation (the proportionate reduction in tfie age coefficient when alienation 
is Introduced) . This indicates that part of the- tendency of younger blacks 
to read more black entertainment magazines is a result of being mdre alienated, 
and alienation In turn leads to 'W)re exposure to these periodicals. As we 
found for majority print media, economically successful (high status) blacks 
are somewhat more likely to be exposed to the black establishment magazine. 
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Media 
Exposure 
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Strndardiz^d Coefficients of a ^k^d^l of Prlnn Media Attitudes and B«l.«vior8 tmong 8Uck Adults 



DEPENDENT VARIABLES 



Subjective Orientations 



AblENV BLID aNOMIE 



Nedi4 Exposure 



MPR 




* * 

■ U -.13 



.10 



.27 -.33 



.13 



Sub/ective J 
Orientations \ 1 



ALIENV 



'SLID 
ANOMIE 



.20 




K" . IC 



BENPR 



-.09 



BESPR 



.27 



.18 



i * 



BNTSPR NPTME 



If 
-.18 



12 
I-.09 



.15 



.02 



.04f .12 



.21 i 

.09 

.18 



.29 



.12 



.28 

* 

.25 
.10 



.13 



.13 



Media Trust, Bios, and Source of Infonuation 



MPTR 



.12 



.17 



.04 



BESTR ; ' BNESTK 



-.07- no 



.06 

.11 



.00 



.18 

.06 



.02 



.20 



NTBIAS 

— r~ 



-.09 



.01 



.29 



.09 
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For each dependent variable, trie U^ft—oSt column presents total effects; others present net effects as intervening variables are "int roc.ce : into the 
isodel. No separate coluim of coc" : ici^Tts is present when ar entire set of "arlables have no Substantial total or net efi"cct£. 

Coefficient at le^st twir*. as i-^. dissolute value as its estimated standard error. 
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^ In addi tion, age and sex- have smaller Independent effects, with older persons 
and nales slightly less likely to be reading this magazine. 

•t, - •> ^ ^ — 

Blacks of higher socioeconomic status apd younger blacks are more , 

likely to be reading the black establishment magazine (accounting for 12Z 
.of tiie variance In exposure). No subjective orientation variables were 
relate to exposure to the black establishment magazine. " * 
Of all the exposure variables, we are' most successful In explaining 
exposure to black aonestabllshment print media. The demographic and back- 
ground variables alone- account for over 20Z of the variation, where being 
young, economically successful (SES) and, most Importantly, more highly > " 
•ducated, each independently contribute to greater exposure to this non- 
establishment print media. Thirty percent of the variance is explained when the 
subjective orientations are Introduced, with alienation, less anemic attitudes, 
» aTid, to a lesser extent, more black identity, eacli independently contributing _ _ 
to exposure to black nones tabllshment print medlr. While subjective orients tlona 
mediate about half the effect of age and about a fourth of the effect of 
socioeconomic status, "practically all of the effect of education is independent 
of subjective orientations (again, we are comparing effects of demographic . 
and socioeconomic background variables with and without the 8Ub:Jectlve 
• orientations variables Included in the equation). That is, very little of 
the tendency for more educated blacks to read the nones tabllshment black 
press arises from the tendency of such blacks to have more black identity 
and less anomic attitudes. 

Examining our final exposure variable, total newspaper reading, we 
find a small tendency for males to obtain more newspaper exposure. We 
find also that those expressing greater black identity are somewhat more 
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llk«ly to spend more time reading newspapers. That the coefficient for 
age Increases by 25Z when black Identity Is Introduced Indicates that the 
mallar total or "reduced form" elfect conblnes offsetting tendencies: 
The direct tendency of older blacks to spend more time reading newspapers 
is soaawhat reduced by the tendency to read less because of the lower black 

Identity among older blacks. . 

There were three trust variables—trust In majority, black establlsh- 

Mnt, and black nonestabllshment print naterlalse (Tru9t In black enter- 

talinent magazines was related to none of the other variables in the- model; 

Indeed, it is. not clear what "trust" of entertainment magazines refers to. 

It was, therefore, not Included as one of the trust variables.) 

The trust response codes for each print medlxim ar . 1 ■ none, 2 • 

a little, and 3 « qultt a bit. The average trusr scores for majority, 
* - - ~ 

black establishment, and black nonfestablishment print medl* ate 2.3P0, 2.60, 

' and 2.31. Overall, blacks trust the black establishment magazine most, and 
the majority and black nonestabllshment media about the same (the respective 
standard deviations pf .47, .60, and .58 Indicate that there is most consensus 
about the majority magazine among blacks) . 

leturning to our model » we find that we account for little variation 
in trust of majority print media. Blacks with more anomic attitudes are 
somewhat more likely to trust the majority magazines, and blacks alienated 
from white society are sUghtly less likely to trust these media. Nor 
does trust in the black establishment magazine appear to be systematically 

♦ 

related to many of the Variables in our model (with only 6Z of the variance 
accounted for) . Women are slightly more likely to express trust in majority 
aat«zln««. WhUe exposure to the hlaek eatakllshment HMgazlnea does not lead 
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to more trust, there is a modest spillover effect from exposure to majority 
print media. .It could be that exposure to the Majority Press causes blacks 
to seed out and trust the black extabllshment press as an alternative, or, 

» 

in contrast, establishment attitudes toward the black community (i.e.^ 
truslng their media). are reinforced by establishment behavior toward the 
white comnunity (i.e., reading their magazines). Consistent with either 
interpretation is the finding that those who spend more time per week 
reading newspapers are more trusting of the black establishment magazine. 

Similar to the findings just noted, there is essentially no systematic 
variation in trust of black nones tabllshment print media by socioeconomic 
and demographic characteristics. Those exposed t6 the black nonestabllshment ' 
press tend to be mor4 trusting of it, as do blacks who spend more time with 
newspapers and blacks w th less anomic attitudes. Paradoxically, those . 
expressing more black Identity are slightly less likely to trust the black 
nqnes tabllshment press (while no effect In either direction was detected 
for black identity' on trlist of the majority magazines or trust of the blaftk 
establishment magazine). This may be partly due to the Ideological nature 
of the nones tabllshment print media, which oftentimes have quite different 
and sometimes conflicting interpretations of the^state of nature. 

Overall, it appears that we simply cannot account <=or variation among 
blacks in their trust of either the black print media (with no more than , 
' 6% of the variance accounted for) or majority magazines (with 4Z of the 
-variance accounted for). In no case did trust vary systematically with 
socioeconomic position, educational level, or age. Unless our measurement 
techniques for the trust variables were inappropriate, it appears that varia- 
tionln print media trust among blacks Is idiosyncratic with respect to Impor- 
tant social structural variables. 
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Perception of newspaper bias among blacks is attributable to Just 
three factors: there la a modest tendency of blacks more alienated from 
vblte society to (not surprisingly) perc|^ve more bias In newspiapers, a 
somewhat iMller tendency for tho»e spendtng less time vltfi the newspaper 
to perceive more bias in them, and a slight, tendency for less economically 
well off (low status) to pertelve them aa biased. These factors suggest 
titt blacks less incorporated into the majority society, subjectively and 
economically, are those who will see newspaper coverage as unfair. 

Finally, our attempt to account for variation among blacks the 
degree to which they use newspapers as a source of information, suggests 
what might be called a "reader sophistication" argt^nt. More educated 
blacks and, independent of- that, those expressing more black identity, 
are likely to seek out media other than newspapers to obtain information 
about blacks. Whereas those who rely on more traditional sources of In- 
formation— the Majority Press and the black entertainment press— are more 
likely io seek such Information from newspapers. Not surprisingly, those 
who spend more time reading newspapers are more likely to use newspapers 
to obtain Information about blacks from newspapers. While our data suggest 
no obvious explanation for this finding, our data do show that black males 
are less trusting of at least one alternative source-- the black establish- 
ment magazine. It may be that black females rely on the black establish- 
ment magazine for information about blacka, an alternative fo newspapers 
that black males are less likely to rely upon. 

6. DISCU,SSION 

In this paper, we have used some of the commonly employed communication 
variables in an attempt to gain a better understanding of the comnunlcation 
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envlronpeftt of black adultt. These cooroinlcatlon variables were housed • 
tft a multivariate 'fratnwork, which allowed dtJ wgraphlc , . jcloe'conoinlc, 
and subjective orientation variables to be Included, and allowed direct 
and IndlW't effects of each varlabj.e to be observed. 

" Consistent with past research/ but with more precise meaauramerjt and. « 
wl'thltt a mil t±v#riate specification, it was found that (1) those of a 
higher socioeconomic status tended to spend more time with ttte nwJspapera ; 
«and. (2) thos» with, higher socioeconomic stttu. tiinded to re«i mori magatino 
"and print media in general, save black entertainment magazines. In reference 
to the black print media (black establishment and black nones tabllshment). 
It is 'worthy ^of note tha t, al though socioeconomic statud was related to use 
of both of thesfe Siitegorles of «ipedla, a somewhat dissimilar pattern was • 
observed with respect to 'effects of othej demographic variables and subjective 
orientations. For the establishment magazine, it was found that the morp 
frequent readers tended to be younger. With the black nones tabllshment 
print media, it was also found that those of higher status and^qunger age 
tended to be more fr^ent readers, but the more frequent readers also 
tended to be higher educated, more. alienated, less anomic, and With greater . 
black identity. Assuming that there are intraclass differences in the 
black middle class, the description of the above group corresp&nds to that 
se^ent described as the "New Negro" middle class by Frazler ^1965) . Slnc4 
the majority of black magazines investiga^ted here were not establi|hed 
during his writings, it ckn only be speculated whether he would have hypothesized 
such a relationship. Less questionably, this grou), has many of the fundamental 
characteristics toward which the bUck nones tabllshed media are aimed (sae 
Click, 1975). 
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<r More of the variation is accounted for in exposure, to black nones tabllsh- 

Mnt ttedla dian any of the other exposure variables. This may partly be 

> 

explained ty the fewer number of people who are familiar witii these recently 
attabllshed media, which have been directed generally toward a more specialised 
readership; that Is, a certoln self -selection may be involved. As a con- 
sequence,, more, variance In frequency of exposure Is available to be explained* 

Little variante was explained In the trust variables, and It could be 
that the media is not viewed In terms of j:rust. Others have doubted, using 
the related concept of credibility, that people conceive of the media per 
tfe as having credibility; perhaps people have varying evaluations of content 
that typically appear in a given mipdlum (McL^Qd^d^U'Ke^f e, 1972; McLeod 
et al., lSfe8-69). - 

Overall, the above relationships between all of tjj>e media v^aijes 
pointed to the utility of making certain distinctions within >^J^™f'^ 
Press, and to the adequacy of simultaneously IncorporatlAg subjective^ 
orientations, and" demographic and socioeconomic characteri sties As^^prtdic tor 
variables • 

Finally it may be noted- that almost a decade after the Kerner Conmission 
' (1968) coirtended that the Jiewspapers are eopecially perceived as biased and 
part of the white power str;ucture, it was found that the same relationships 
persisted amorifc^ those less integrated into whit^ soi^ety—those less eco^homically 
wei^* off, more alienated from white society, wliO spendM^ess time with the 
newspapers • 
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^To explore the possibility of bias being Introduced by drop-outs » 
a .oB^rlaon was 'made on all the background variables between those who 
participated In the wave 1 study only and those who participated in studies 
1 and 3, where all the Included variables were taken. The drop-out pattern 
appeared to be random across all of these variables » and there were no 
statistically significant differences. 

Sllsslng data Index and scale Items were replaced by their means. 

^The reliability coefficients (coefficient alpha) and the range of 
the* corrected Item-total correlations may be gleaned from the following 

- • /, ■ 

table 



Corrected 

Scales Alpha I tern- to tr I 



Socioeconomic status 
Anomle 

Alienation from white society .65 ^ .32-. 50 



.53 , .21-. 63 

,67 .35-. 57 



Total newspaper reading 

0 

Perception of newspaper bias .74 



.48-. 83 



*The Anoiole scale was taken from Singer (1973)/^ Items for the 
Alienation from Whlie Society Scale were taken fronj an abbreviated version 
(mln\i« one Uem) of the ^cale, created by Schuman and Hatchett (1970» 

bearing' the seike name. 

/ ^ . ^ \ 

^Ive maga^nes — Jlve > Blacks tars ^ Tan. Jet» Sepia— were Included 
Iti this ex b^sed on the relative amount of Information on person- 
all ties and celebrities. '2? 
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^Ebony . the black magazine with the highest circulation figures, 
was chosen to represent the black establishment press. This classification 
refers to the length of its existence (since 1945) as well as the nature 
of its contents assessed by empirical findings, primarily content analysis 
(Berkman, 1963; Click, 1975) and critical observation (Frazier, 1965). 

^The Black Nones tab lishment Print Media index was composed of Black 
World (publication has since terminated). Black Scholar, Freedomways, 
Bllalian News , and Essence . These publications were established more 
recently. They tend to be more* ideological in content and place more 
emphasis on the critical evaluation of issues affecting blacks. 
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